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FIDELITY AND OBEDIENCE. | 


“Isabelle! Isahelle! where are you?” but 
no Isabelle answered; and Mrs. Howard, her 
mother, was just going to send some of the 
servants after her, when Bruno, a large New- 
foundland dog, rushed into the hall, and caught 


hold of her dress_in his mouth. He was wet, 
and seemed very anxious for her to follow him ; 
accordingly, Mrs. Howard called the gardener, 
and followed Bruno, who seemed delighted. 
There was a large pond at the foot of the 
garden, and it was toward this that the dog ran; 
and as they were proceeding along, a suspicion 
entered the mother’s mind, which caused her 
‘to hurry forward; need I say that it was of 
her child she thought, her darling Isabelle? 
Soon they reaclied the pond, and there, on the 
bank, lay her daughter; but her eyes were 
closed, and her cheeks so white that she seem- 





jof the pond, and fear that still she might not 


ed dead. Mrs. Howard uttered a shriek of 
mingled joy and anguish—joy that she was out 


live. 
She sprang forward, and raised her from 
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the ground, she put her hand on the child’s 
heart, and oh! happiness! she felt it beat. 
Isabelle was immediately carried home and a 
physician sent for; and he said that she was. 
not hurt in any way—that fright only had 
caused her to faint. Bruno, the faithful Bruno, 
was given to Isabelle for her playmate and 
protector, and often might the two be seen 
bounding over the lawn and through the mea- 
ows ; and when the little girl was tired, Bruno 
ould seat himself under the shade of some 
tree, while Isabelle would make him her pillow, 
and when she was rested, away they would run 
again; but this was only on holidays, for Isa- 
belle was a studious little girl, and did not 
spend all the time in play. 
I suppose my little readers are all this time 
wondering why I do not tell them how Isabelle 
ame to fallin the pond: I must beg pardon for 
y neglect, and repair the error by telling 
hem. Well, Isabelle had had leave to play 
n the a with Bruno, and as she was ram- 
ling by the pond she saw a beautiful tuft of 
lue violets; and as she knew her mother was 
ery fond of violets, she wished very much to 
et them for her; and though she had been 
pid never to walk near the edge of the banks, 





she thought she should be able 
to get the flowers without dan- 
ger; but in reaching for them, 
her foot slipped, and she fell 
over into the water. Bruno im- 
mediately plunged in and 
brought * safe to the bank, 
as we have seen; but Isabelle 
learnt a good lesson, which she 
never forgot, and that was, nev- 
er to disobey her parents ; for 
==— in obedience to their commands, 

=. they will be always more pleas- 
=== ed and happy than with the 
most lovely flowers to be found. 











Hloral Cales. 
LOVE AND HEALTH. 


BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 





About a mile from the Berk- 
shire villages, and separated 
from it by the Housatonic, is 
one of the loveliest sites in all 
our old county. Itisonan ex- 
hausted farm of rocky, irregular, 
grazing ground, with a meadow of rich alluvial 
soil. The river, which so nearly surrounds it 
as to make it a peninsula “in little,” doubles 
around a narrow tongue of land, called the 
«“ Ox-bow” a bit of meadow so smooth, so fan- 
tastic in its shape, so secluded, so adorned by 
its fringe of willows, clematuses, grape-vines, 
and all our water-loving shrubs, that it suggests 
to every one, who ever read a fairy tale, a 
scene for the revels of elves and fairies. Yet, 
no Oberon—no Titania dwelt there; but long 
ago, where there are now some ruinous re- 
mains of old houses, and an uncouth new one, 
stood the first framed house of the lower valley 
of the Housatonic. It was inhabited by the 
last Indian who maintained the dignity of a 
Chief, and from him passed to the first mission- 
ary to the tribe. There Kirkland, the late 
honored President of Harvaad College, was 
born, and there his genial and generous nature 
received its first and ineffaceable impressions. 
Tenants, unknown to fame, succeeded the mis- 
sionary. 

The Indian dwelling fell to decay ; and the 
property has now passed into the hands of a 
poet, who, rumor says, purposes transforming 
it to a villa, and whose occupancy will give to 
it a new consecration. 

Just before its final high destiny was reveal- 
ed, there dwelt there a rustic pair, who found 
out, rather late in life, that Heaven had de- 
creed they should wear together the conjugal 
yoke. That Heaven had decreed it, no one 
could doubt, who saw how well it fitted, and 
how well they drew together. 

They had one child—a late blossom, and 
cherished as such. Little Mary Marvel would 
have been spoiled, but there was nothing to 
spoil her. Love is the element of life, and in 
an atmosphere of love she lived. Her parents 
were people of good sense—upright habits, with 
no theories, nor prejudices, ambitions or cor- 
ruptioas, to turn the child from the inspirations 
1 Heaven, with which she begun her innocent 

ife. 

When little Mary Marvel came to be seven 
years old, it was a matter of serious consider- 
ation how she was to be got to the district 
school or “ the plain,” (the common designation 
of the broad village street,) full a mile from the 
Marvels’s secluded residence. Mrs. Marvel 
was far better qualified than the teacher of the 





said school to direct the literary training of her 
child. She was a strong-minded woman, and 
a reader of all the books she could compass. 
But she had the inn-door farm-work to do— 
cheese to make, butter to churn, &c.; and after 
little Mary had learned to read and spell, she 
must be sent to school for the more elaborate 
processes of learning—arithmetic, geogra- 
hy, &c. 

“Now, Julius Hasen,” said Marvel to his 
only neighbor’s son, “ don’t you want to call as 
you go by, days, with your little sister, and 
take our Mary to school? I guess she won’t 
be a trouble. She could go alone; but, some- 
how, mother and I shall feel easier as the river 
is to pass, &c., if you are willing.” 

A kind boy was Julius ; and without hesita- 
tion, he promised to take Marvel’s treasure un- 
der his convoy. And, for the two years follow- 
ing, whenever the district school was in opera- 
tion, Julius might be seen conducting the two 
little girls down the hill that leads to the 
bridge. At the bridge they loitered. Its 
charm was felt, but indefinable. It was a spell 
upon their senses; they would look up and 
down the sparkling stream till it winded far 
away from sight, and at their own pretty faces, 
that smiled again in them, and at Julius skit- 
tering the stones —~. the water, (a magical 
rustic art!) That old bridge was a point of 
sight for pictures, lovelier than Claude painted. 
For many a year, the old lingered there to re- 
call the poetry of their earlier days ; lovers, to 
watch the rising and setting of many a star, and 
children to play out their “noon-times” and 
twilights. Heaven forgive those who replaced 
it with a dark, dirty, covered, barn-like thing, 
of bad odor in every sense! The worst kind 
of barbarians, those who make war—not upon 
life, but upon the life of life—its innocent pleas- 
ures. 

But, we loiter with the children, when we 
should go on with them through the narrow lane 
intersecting broad, rich meadows, and shaded 
by pollard willows, which form living and grow- 
ing posts for the prettiest of our northern 
fences, and round the turn by the old Indian 
burying-ground. Now, having come to “ the 
plain,” they pass the solemn precincts of the 
village church, and that burying-ground where, 
since the Indian left his dead with us, genera- 
tions of their successors are already lain. And 
now they enter the wide village street, wide 
as itis, shaded and embowered by dense ma- 
ples and wide-stretching elms; and enlivened 
with neatly-trimmed court-yards and flower- 
gardens. It was a pleasant walk, and its sweet 
influences bound these young people’s hearts 
together. We are not telling a love-story, and 
do not mean to intimate that this was the begin- 
ning of one—though we have heard of seeds 
nature implants germinating at as early a pe- 
riod as this, and we remember a boy six years 
old, who, on being reproved by his mother for 
having kept his book open at one place, and his 
eyes fixed on it for half an hour, replied, with 
touching frankness— 

“ Mother, I can see nothing there but Caro- 
line Mitchell! Caroline Mitchell !” 

Little Mary Marvel had _ no other sentiment 
for Julius than his sister had. She thought him 
the kindest and the best; and as much as she 
reverenced the village pedagogues, she thought 
Julius’ learning profounder than theirs, for he 
told them stories from the Arabian Nights— 
taught them the traditions of Monument Moun- 
tain—made them learn by heart the poetry that 
has immortalized them, and performed other 
miracles of learning and teaching, to which 
the school-master didn’t approach! 

Children’s judgments are formed on singular 





premises, but they are usually just conclusions. 
Julius was an extraordinary boy, and not be- 
cause he was sickly and could do nothing else, 
(not uncommon grounds) was destined for a lib- 
eral education. Strong of heart and strong in 
body, he succeeded in everything, and without 
being a charge to his father. He went through 
college—was graduated with honor—studied 
law, and when Mary Marvel was about nine- 
teen, he came home from his residence in one 
of our thriving Western cities, for a vacation, 
being full of legal business. 

His first visit was to the Marvels, where he 
was received with as much warmth as in his 
father’s home. As he left the house, he said to 
his sister Anne, who was with him— 

“ How shockingly, poor Mary is looking!” 

“Shockingly! Why, I expected you would 
say she was so pretty.” 

“Pretty! My dear Anny, the roses on your 
cheek are worth all the beauty that is left in 
her pale face. What have they done to her? 
When you were children, she was a robust, 
round little thing—and so strong and cheerful 
you would hear her voice half a mile, ringing 
like a bell; and now it’s ‘ Hark from the tomb a 
doleful sound!’ When I last saw her—let me 
see—four years ago—she was—not perhaps a 
Hebe—but a wholesome-looking girl.” 

° ag !—-what an expression !” 

“Well, my dear, it conveys my meaning, 
and therefore is a good smpinion, y What has 
been the matter? Has she had a fever? Is 
she diseased >” 

“Julius! No! Is that the way Western 
people talk about young ladies? Mary. is in 
poor health—rather delicate ; but she does not 
look so different from the rest of our girls—I, 
you know, am an exception.” 

“Thank Heaven you are, my {dear Anne, 
and thank our dear, sensible mother, who un- 
derstands the agents and means of health.” 
wae Mary’s mother, is a sensible woman, 
0. 

“Not in her treftment of Mary, I am sure. 
Tell me how she lives. What has she been 
about since I was here ?” 

“ Why, soon after you went away, you know, 
I wrote to you that she had gone to the 
School. You know her parents are willing to 
do everything for her—and Mary was very am- 
bitious. They are hard students at that school. 
Mary told me she studied from eight to ten 
hours a day. She always got sick before ex- 
amination, and had tosend home for lots of 
pills. I remember Mrs. Marvel once sending 
her four boxes of Brandeth’s at a time. But 
she took the first honors. At the end of her 
first term, she come home, looking, as you may 
say, as if she had had a fever.” 

“ And they sent her back ?” 

“ Why, yes, certainly—term after term—for 
two years. You know Mary was always per- 
severing ; and so was her mother. And now 
they have their reward. There isnota girl 
anywhere who surpasses Mary for nae - 
ship.” 

“Truly, they have their reward—infatuated 
people!” murmured Hasen. “Have they 
taken any measures to restore her health, 
Anne ?” 

“Oh yes. Mrs. Marvel does not permit her 
to do any hard work. She does not even let 
her — own room; they keep a domes- 
tic, you know; and last winter, she had an 
air-tight stove in her room, and it was kept 
constantly warm, day and-night. The draft 
was opened early ; and Mrs. Marvel let Ma 
remain in bed as long as she pleased ; and feel- 
ing weak, she seldom was inclined to rise be- 
fore nine or ten.”. 
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“Go on, Anne.. Wi 
sures were puisndd >” : 
“ Just such us we all take, when we are ill. 


She dactor’ if she is more unwell than usual;|He 


--and she rides out almost every pleasant day. |b 
There is nothing they won’t do for her. There 
is no kind of pie or cake, sweetmeat or cust- _ 
that Mrs. Marvel does not make to ae pt nan 
appetite. Ifshe wants to goto “ ~ , 

: evel harnesses and dri the plain,” Mr, 


think * -ves over. You know 
tite woes . Fidieulous to do it for me.” 


ih wan ridiculous, Anne! What-does 
whe gue girl do? How does she amuse her- 
self : 


«1 do believe, Julius, you are interested in 
Mary Marvel!” ; 

“Tam. I was always curious as to the dif- 
ferent modes of suicide people adopt. Has she 
any occupation—any pleasure ?” ‘ 

“Oh, yes; she reads forever, and studies ; 
she is studying German now.” 

“ Poor Mary !” ‘ 

“What in the world makes you pity Mary, 
Julius ?” : 

“ Because, Anne, she has been deprived of 
nature’s best gift—defrauded of her inheritance 
—a sound constitution from temperate, active 
parents. One may have all the gifts, graces, 
charms, accomplishments, under heaven, and 
if they have not health, of what use or enjoy- 
ment are they? If that little, frail body of 
Mary Marvel’s contained all that I have enu- 
merated, it would be just the reverse of Pando- 
ra’s box—having every good, but one curse that 
infected all.” 

“ Dear Julius, I cannot bear to hear you talk 
so of Mary. I — you would like her 
so much. I—I—hoped She is so 
pretty, so lovely—she is fit for Heaven.” 

“She may be, Anne,—I do not doubt it; 
but she is very unfit for earth. What has her 

‘ood, devoted, sensible, well-informed mother 

m about? If Mary had been taught the 
laws of health, and obeyed them, it would have 
been worth infinitely more to her than all she 
has got at your famous boarding school. Ig- 
norance of these laws is culpable in the moth- 
ers—disastrous, fatal to the daughters. It isa 
disgrace to our people. The young women 
now coming on, will be as nervous, as we 
as wretched, as their unhappy mothers—lan- 
guishing embodiments of diseases—mementos 
of doctors and pill-boxes, dragging out life in 
an air-tight room, religiously struggling to per- 
form their duties, and dying before they have 
half finished the allotted term of life. They 
have no life—no true enjoyment of life !” 

“What a tirade, Julius. And one would 
think you were a cross old bachelor !” 

“On the contrary, my dear Anne, it is be- 
cause I am a young bachelor, and desire not to 
be a much older one, that I am so earnest 
on this subject. I have been travelling now 
fortwo months in rail cars and steamers, and 
I could fill a medical journal with cases of 

oung women, married and single, whom | 
| met from town and country, with every ill 
that flesh is heir to. Ihave been an involun- 
tary auditor of their charming little confidences 
of ‘chronic headaches, ‘nervous feelings, 
* weak backs,’ ‘ neuralgia,’ and Heaven knows 
what all!” 

“ Oh, Julius, Julius !” 

“Ttis true, Anne. And their whole care is, 
gentle and simple, to avoid the air; never to 
walk when they can ride; never to use cold 
water when they can get warm; never to eat 
bread when they can get cake, and so on, and 
so on, through the chapter. In the matter of 
eating and drinking, and such little garnitures 

as smoking and chewing, the men are worse. 
Fortunately, their occupations save most of 
them from the invalidism of the women—you 
think Mary Marvel beautiful ?” 

“ No—not beautiful, perhaps—but very, very 
pretty, and so loveable !” 

“ Well,” rejoined Julius, coldly, after some 
hesitation, “ ~~ is pretty; her eye is beau- 
tiful ; her whole face inteHigent, but so pale, so 
thin—her lips so colorless—her hands so trans- 
parent, that I cannot look at her with any pleas- 
ure’ I declare to you, Anne, whenI see a 
woman with lively eye, a clear, healthy skin, 
that shows the air of heaven visits it daily— 
it may be roughly, if it pleases Heaven to 
roughen the day—an elastic, vigorous step, 
and a strong, cheerful voice, I am ready to fall 
down and do her homage.’ 

Julius Hasen was sincere and zealous in his 
theory, but he is not the first man whose theo- 





al o@ier sunijary mea- | locksmiths,” and tnischievousiy mocks at the 
Se snd stoytest bars ahd bolts of resolutions. 


ase pass* 4 the Summer in his native town. 


reneWed his intimacy with his old neigh- 
2018. Ee perceived in Mary graces and qual- 
| Gi¢s that made him feel the heavenly and for- 
get the earthly ; andin spite of his wise, well 
considered resolutions, in three months he had 
impressed on her “ pale cheek” the kiss of be- 
trothal, and slipped on the third finger of her 


beer, two lasts of wheat, four lasts of rye, two 
tons of butter, one thousand pounds of cheese, 
four fat oxen, eight fat pigs, and twelve fat 
sheep, a complete bed, a suit of clothes, a sil- 
ver necklace, valued at 2500 florins, were 
given in exchange for a single root of the tulip 
called the Viceroy.” Single roots were often 
sold for four thousand dollars, and some were 
sold for ten thousand. Twelve acres of valua- 
ble land was once given in exchange for a sin- 
gle root. One gentleman was offered £1500 





“transparent hand” the “engagement ring!” 


his laughing sister rallied him on his inconsis- 
tency, he said—- 


text, though I must now uphold it as a beacon 
—not as an example. 
Turk—‘ It was written.’ ” 


and, at the risk of shocking our young lady 
readers, we must betray, that, after the wed- 
ding ring, Hasen first gift to Mary was—“ The 
Principles of Physiology applied to the Preser- 
vation of Health, and the Improvement of Phys- 





But we must do Julius Hasen justice. When 


“You are right, Anne; but I adhere to my 
I must say with the 


He was true to himself and true to his wife ; 


ical and Mental Education ; by Andrew Combe, 
M.D.” This book (which should be studied 
by every mother in the United States,)he ac- 
companied by a solemn adjuration, that she 
should study and apply it. He did not stop 
here. After his marriage, he bought two ri- 
ding horses—mounted his bride on one and 
himself on the other, and thus performed the 
greater part of the journey to Indiana—only 
taking a rail car for convenience, or a steam- 
er for repose. 

And, arrived at his western home, and with 
the hearty acquiescence of his wife, who only 
needed to know the right to pursue it, she be- 
una physical life in obedience to the laws 
laid down by the said oracle, Andrew Combe. 
Last fall, six years since his marriage, he 
brought his wife and two children to visit his 
Eastern friends. In reply to compliments on 
all hands,on his wife’s improved health and beau- 
ty, he laughingly proposed to build, on the site 
of the old Indian dwelling, a quadrangular 
Temple, dedicated to the Four Ministers of 
Health—Air, Water, Exercise and Regimen! 








Mescriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


BOTANY.—NO. IV. 
THE TULIP. 

I intend in this article, my little friends, to 
tell you something about the Tulip, which you 
have all probably seen and perhaps have some 
in your own gardens, 
This plant has a bulbous root, which means 
a root shaped considerably like an onion; it 
has but one flower on a stem, while many oth- 
er bulbous roots have several flowers on one 
stem. The Tulip is an exotic, or a native of 
a foreign country. Some native species of this 
plant are found in North America, but those 
which we see in gardens are all exotics. 
This plant may be greatly improved by cul- 
ture, perhaps more so than any other exotic 
which we have in our gardens. Some of them 
are very beautiful, but they possess no other 
property to recommend them, as they can be 
— for no purpose of utility, like many other 
plants. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century 
the rage for Tulips became so great, that men 
frequently gave their whole fortunes for a sin- 
gle root, and one thousand, one hundred varie- 
ties were cultivated in Holland. The desire to 
possess this plant became so strong in some in- 
dividuals, that it amounted to actual madness, 
and was justly called Tulipomania. 
“The Tulip was introduced into Europe 
from Constantinople in the year 1559.” After 
it was known to the Dutch merchants and the 
nobility at Vienna, it became a very important 
article of trade, all embarked in it, from the 
nobleman to the beggar, and for three years it 
was the principal article of traffic, and many 
who had been miserably poor became immense- 
ly rich, and were able to ride in their carriages 
and to have every luxury which they could de- 
sire. It is said that one wealthy merchant gave 
his daughter no other marriage portion than a 
single tulip root, and at the time, this was 
thought to be a very large fortune. In the 
course of four months, one person became pos- 
sessor of 60,000 florins merely from the sale of 
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' “Love laughs at 






a year for seven years for one root, when it was 
to be returned to’ him in good order. These 
plants were frequently sold for more than dou- 
ble their weight in gold. : 

But people began to come to their senses 
after atime, and the trade declined as sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly, as it had commenced, and 
many who were considered very wealthy, but 
had invested all their property in tulips, as they 
decreased in value became very poor. 
which had been valued at 500 pounds, now sold 
for five, and thus ended the most astonishing 
mania for flowers which ever existed. 

The Tulip is very common in Eastern climes, 
where it is highly esteemed, and when a young* 
Persian gentleman wishes to declare his affec- 
tion for a young lady, he sends her a flame 
colored tulip, and thus gives her to understand 
his great regard for her. This is understood 
by the lady ; and if she wishes to receive his 
attentions, she returns him her answer by send- 
ing him a full-blown rose, which satisfies him 
that he is regarded with sincere affection by 
herself; words are seldom used on such occa- 
sions in that country, as the whole business is 


transacted by means of flowers. 


} 
thing else about it. ESTELLE. 


Tulips 


The Tulipis said by some writers to be the 
“Lily of the field,” spoken of in the Sermon 
on the Mount, from its growing wild in great 
profusion in Syria, and this, if true, will certain- 
render it much more interesting than any- 


* What, can you manage a.riftlegnake, too ?” 
‘Yes, that I can; or a cobra capella, or boa 
constrictor, or any other kind of snake; even 
though he be, big enough to swallow a tiger.’ 

‘I never heard of such a-thing! I should 
have thought that he would have clung round 
your neck, and stuck his poisoned fangs into 
you in a minute.’ 

‘And so he would, if I did not know how to 
manage, him, There is nothing like going the 
the right way to work, Master Frank. IfI 
knew at this moment that a savage tiger was 
in Carey Wood, or that a cruel Turk witha 
drawn sabre was waiting for me on the Hill 
Common, I would sally out directly, and man- 
age them both.’ 

‘You would! Why, I would not go near 
them for all the money you could give me. Do 
tell me, William, how you manage them? Do 
you take a blunderbuss with you ? 

‘Nothing of the sort. might, perhaps, 
have a thin walking-stick in my hand, or a light 
switch; but I could do without either of them.’ 
‘Now, then, please to tell me, without wait- 
ing another minute, what your plan is ? 

‘Well, then, my plan is this: when I see an 
alligator, ten or a dozen feet long, disposed to 
do me a mischief, let him open his mouth as 
wide as he will, the very first thing that I do 
is—to get out of his way.’ 

‘Oh, William, William, that is too bad.’ 
‘Too bad, Master Frank! How can it be 
too bad, when it is the very best way in the 
world ? 


Whate’er be the danger, by night or by day, 
Snake, tiger, or Turk—I get out of the way, 


But if you can acquaint me with an easier, a 
safer, or better method, then I will give up 
mine and adopt yours.’ 

‘I thought that you had some wonderful plan 
that required a great deal of courage.’ 
‘Courage is an excellent quality, no doubt, 








Nursery. 








but wisdom and prudence are much more so. 
Depend upon it that, in all cases of danger, 
temptation and sin, to get out of the way is the 
best thing we can do. “Lead us not into-temp- 





tation,” is an excellent prayer; and to fly awa 


FRANK AND THE ALLIGATOR. 


‘ William, you were to tell me how you man- 
aged the alligators when you were in Africa, 
and you may as well tell me now.’ 
‘ Very well, Master Frank,’ said old William, 
(William was a shoe-maker in the village, but 
in early life had been a servant to a gentleman, 
and had attended him in his travels in many 
parts of the world,) ‘you shall know all about 
it; and then, if you ever go to Africa yourself, 
you can act on the same plan.’ 
‘ But first tell me how big they are.’ 
‘ Oh, they are of all sizes, froma dozen inch- 
es toa dozen feet; but by my method,I can 
manage the biggest among them, let him be 
in the water or let him be out.’ 
‘I am glad of that; for, perhaps, I shall be 
able to manage him too.’ 
‘ You would like to see an alligator’s nest, I 
dare say ; and, perhaps, to treat yourself with 
an egg or two.’ 
‘What, do alligators make nests and lay 
eggs ? 
*To be sure they do. When I first went 
abroad to Cape Coast Castle in Western Afri- 
ca, as servant to your father, I remember find- 
ing an alligator’s nest, made of decayed grass, 
leaves and weeds, closely matted together ; 
and, when I put my hand into it, it was almost 
as hot as a baker’s oven.’ 
‘How large was the nest? and how big 
were the eggs ” 
‘The nest was made of as much as two or 
three cart-loads of rubbish of one sort or other ; 
and the eggs were white in color, and perhaps 
three or four times the size of a goose’s egg. 
Alligators are cunning creatures.’ 
‘ What do they live upon?” 
‘Why, to tell you the truth, they are not 
over particular ; for they take up with just what 
they can get—whether it be a mouthful of flies, 
a fish, a water-fowl, a monkey, a young ante- 
lope, or a sailor in his check shirt, blue jacket, 
and white trowsers. In short, Master Frank, 
they would eat you, if they could get hold of 
you, without so much as asking the question 
whether it would be pleasant to you or not.’ 
‘I dare say they would, William ; but I will 
take pretty good care they do not. Now tell 
me how you manage them.’ 
‘I manage them just the same way as I do 
a rattlesnake, when I hear his rattle, and see 


from temptation, 1s an excellent practice. O 
what misery and remorse, what repentance and 
despair, have been brought on mankind, by 
their going to meet evil instead of running 
away from it. Think over what I have said, 
quietly, Master Frank; and then, very likely, 
you will be ready to acknowledge that my plan 
is well worth your attention. 


Whate’er be the danger, by night or by day, 
Or the sin, or temptation—get out of its way.’ 








Morality. 
WORK HARD: 


OR THE SECRET OF A LONG LIFE. 
Dr. Stowell, Dr. Raffles, and Rowland Hill. 


At the close of a lecture at the Liverpool 
Sunday school Institute, the Rev. Dr. Stowell, 
late of Rotheram College, and now of Ches- 
hunt, said :— 

“ My dear brethren, Sunday school teachers, 
let me tell you that, in a most critical moment 
of my life, just at that point when, with the 
buoyancy of youth, a little frown, a little dis- 
couragement, a little Pooh, Pooh, would have 
ruined me, body and soul, to all eternity; at 
that critical moment, that gentleman there, 
(pointing to the Rev. Dr. Raffles) took me by 
the hand, and he not only preached to meas he 
did to thousands, but he took me to his own li- 
brary, read with me those beautiful Latin and 
Greek authors, which I hope, will ever be dear 
and precious to me, not only for their own sake, 
but for the sake of that association. He taught 
me something grander and better than all that; 
he taught me to love my Saviour; he taught 
me to serve him with all my heart and with all 
my soul; and from that moment to this, there 
has never been a day in my life, when, upon 
my bended knees, I have not prayed to God tc 
spare him long, and to bless him much. Speak- 
ing of Great George street Chapel,—I mean 
the old chapel, where it has been my privilege 
to preach once or twice. I remember, in th, 

dear, old burnt up chapel, when meeting n.. 
humble class one Sunday morning, that Row- 
land Hill who was going to preach the sermo” 














tulips. ‘Two hogsheads of wine, four tons of 


him just ready to spring upon me.’ 


marched into the school, and coming up to m 
class with a most benignant and manly smile 
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said, ‘Pray, youngster, would you like.to live 
long?’ From my childhood I always gave a 
prompt answer in the fewest words I could 


find. ‘Yes, sir.’ I think he liked it, you know. 
‘Do you know how?’ ‘No sir’ * Would you 
wish me to tell you? ‘Please sir.’ Sunday 


school teachers, the answer he gave me was in 
two words, which I would beg to impress upon 

our .minds, and with which I shall close this 
see Work hard !” 











— 





Benevolence. 
THE BROKEN WINDOW. 


A very pleasant incident occurred in one of 
our public schools some time ago. It seems 
that the boys attending theschool, of the aver- 
age age of seven years, had in their play of bat 
and ball, broken one of the neighbor’s windows, 
but no clue to the offender could be obtained, as 
he would not confess, nor would any of his as- 
sociates expose him. The case troubled the 
teacher, and on the occasion of one of our cit- 
izens visiting the school, she privately and 
briefly stated the circumstances, and wished 
him in some remarks to the school, to advert to 
the principle involved in the case. The address 
to the school had reference principally to the 
conduct of boys in the streets and at their 
sperts—to the principles of rectitude and kind- 
ness, which should govern them everywhere, 
even when alone, and when they thought no 
one could see, and there was no one present 
toobserve. The scholars seemed deeply inter- 
ested in the remarks. A very short time after 
the visitor left the school, a little boy rose in 
his seat and said, 

“Miss L——,I batted the ball that broke 
Mr. ’s window. Another boy threw the 
ball, but I batted it and struck the window. I 
am willing to pay for it.” 

There was a death-like silence in the school 
as the boy was speaking, and it continued a 
minute after he had closed. 

“But it won't be right for him to pay the 
whole,” said another boy, rising in his seat. 
“All of us that were playing should pay some- 
thing, because we were all alike engaged in 
the play. Ill pay my share.” “And I,” “And 
I,” said several voices. A thrill of pleasure 
ran through the school at this display of correct 
feeling. The teacher’s heart was touched, and 
she felt more than ever the responsibility of her 
charge.— Y. P. Gazette. 




















. Parental. 
BEING A GRANDFATHER. 


BY JOHN ACKERLOS. 


TI do not generally quarrel with Destiny. I 
take the world and my own individual lot in it 
asI find it, and thank Heaven that the former 
is so lovely, and that the latter is so much bet- 
ter than my deserts. But there is one hiatus 
in my existence, that I cannot help deploring. 
I regret that I was not born agrandfather! To 
have grandchildren, to be invested with the 
dignity and the patronage which age and grand- 
fathership bestows, appears to me one of the 
crowning glories of our mortalcourse. An old 
man gazing blandly on the arrows he has shot 
forth upon the world, and upon these arrows’ 
arrows, is like the slow setting of an autumn 
sun, when it looks forth cooled and broadly 
upon a world it has fructified and is leaving. 

e sits in his chair and reads his newspaper, and 
bouncing grand-daughters call in upon him, 
and jump upon his knee and kiss his old lips, 
and pat his withered cheeks, and he strokes 
their smooth tresses, and touches the damask 
bloom upon their faces, and smiles upon them, 
and is happy. Stick in hand, he sallies forth 
to call upon some of his offshoots, and as 
he loiters along the streets, the neighbors hail 
him with a cheerful good-morrow, or a respect- 
ful bow, as due toa patriarch and an elder. 
Arrived at his daughter’s dwelling, a swarm of 
little urchins gather around him; Bob seizes 
his stick and rears it in a corner; Mary takes 
his hat and hangs it on the peg; Marian and 
Tom, and little Harry raise a cry of joyful wel- 
come, and cluster round his knees, while their 
mother unties his neckerchief, and assists in 
divesting him of his top-coat. He is led to the 
easy chair by the fireside; every eye beams 








ticipated. He gives small coins, and oranges, 
and sweetmeats. to his little pleasant admirers, 
and rejoices in the idea that though he depart, 
strength and beauty still remain, and the full 
blood of high humanity shall still pour on. 
Then at Christmas-tide, when all the family 
gathers together, and sons from London and 
grandsons from abroad return for a few days to 
his snug-retirement, -how happy and important 
is the old veteran !-From Leigh Hunt’s Journal 


A PRESENT HELP IN TROUBLE. 


My mother had six children, three of whom 
died in infancy. A very affecting circum: 
stance accompanied the death of one of them, 
and was a severe trial to her maternal feelings. 
Her then youngest child, a sweet little boy 
only just two years old, through the careless 
ness of his nurse, fell from a bed-room window 
upon the pavement beneath. I was at thai 
time six years of age, and happened to bc 
walking upon the very spot where the distres. 
sing event occurred. I was therefore the firsi 
to take himup. I delivered the poor little suf 
ferer into our agonized mother’s arms. Hi 
skull was fractured, and he survived the fa‘! 
only about thirty hours. I still preserve a ver. 
lively and distinct remembrance of the struggl 
between the natural feelings of the mother 
and the spiritual resignation of the Christian 
She passed the interval of suspense in almos' 
continual prayer, and found God a present hel: 
in time of trouble. Frequently during that day 
did she retire with me, and as I knelt besid:; 
her, she uttered the desires of her heart to God 
I remember her saying, “If I cease prayer for 
five minutes, I am ready to sink under thi! 
un-looked-for distress ; but when I pray, Go; 
comforts and upholds me. His will, not mine’ 
be done.” Once she said, “ Help me to pray! 
my child. Christ suffers little children to com | 
to Him, and forbids them not. Say something.’ 
“ What shall I say, mamma? ShallI fetch « 
book?” “Not now,” she replied, “ speak fror' 
your heart, and ask God that we may be recon. 
ciled to his will, and bear this trial with paé 
tience.” [Legh Richmond. 


> 














Obituary. 








DEATH OF LITTLE THOMAS. 


When I arrived at the house, the physician 
had just pronounced his disease to be beyond 
the reach of medicine. I immediately went ta 
his chamber. He welcomed me with a sweet 
smile, and thanked me for coming to see him, 
That night I watched with him, and once or 
twice the dear child urged me to lie down and 
try tosleep. He appeared to suffer a great 
deal of pain, but he did not once murmur. To- 
wards morning he grew very restless, and as I 
bent over him and expressed a wish to relieve 
him, he said, “ Will you pray for me that I may 
be patient?” I offered up a short prayer, and 
when I had closed, he said, “ What a comfort 
it is to pray. It seems to bring the Savion 
close to me.” When his mother came into th 
room soon after, he bade her good morning wit’ 
a cheerful smile. Seeing tears in her eyes, |: 
said, “ Do not weep, dear mother, I am goin : 
to heaven, where I shall see my father agair ; 
and I am going to my dear Saviour too. I wi 
you could go with me, but it will only bi a 
little while, and you will come too.” After t!.is 
he failed fast, and when the physician came a, 
he said he could not live many hours. The a- 
as overheard him, and said, “I will soon be 
with Jesus, then.” These were the last wi :ds 
he spoke. He motioned afterwards to kis* his 
mother, and when she asked him to rais’ his 
hand a little if he felt the Saviour was with 
him, he lifted it up, and smiled so sweetly, and 
he seemed to die with that very smile + 1 his 
lips. When he drew his last breath, I did ngt so 
much as mourn his loss, as thank God jor his 
safe and pleasant passage to glory. 


=e 
LITTLE ADELINE. 


Dear Children,—I want to tell you ».omething 
about a very little girl who once 1; ‘ed in this 
place, but who, I trust, now lives ‘in heaven. 
She was between four and five yess of age, 
and her name was Adeline Chan‘'er Gould. 

You know how many children ex ect a great 
deal of pleasure, | a great 1 wy pretty 





affection on him; his minutest wants are an- 


things at Christmas. So no dou’ t did little 


Adeline, but her heavenly Father did not 
think this to be-best for her. You know what 
is said in our Holy Bible. Not a sparrow 
falls on the ground without the notice of our 
heavenly Father. Two days before last Christ- 
mas, Adeline overturned what is called a fluid 
lamp. The fiame caught her clothes, and she 
was very badly burnt. Of course she suffer- 
ed greatly, yet she did not complain. She 
asked the doctor and other pious friends to 
pray for her. She would often exclaim, “O, 
blessed, heavenly father;” and expressed a 
wish to die, that she might go and dwell with 
him. When her father asked her if she did 
not wish to get well, she replied, “No, I want 
to die and go to Heaven.” He then said, “ Do 
you not love your parents?” “Yes, I love 
them, but I love my heavenly Father, better.” 
On the 5th of January, 1851, she fell asleep in 
Jesus, leaving us a comfortable hope that our 
prayers and instructions had not been in vain 
in the Lord. 

Thus we see that little children may be sud- 
denly called from this world, even when they 
are looking anxiously for their most pleasant 
times, and we also learn that a trust in the 
precious Saviour can console a little child, even 
when the body is enduring the greatest agony. 


“ Then let us think on death, 
Though we are young and gay ; 
For God who gave our life and health, 

Can take them both away. 


“To God who made them all, 
Let children humbly cry ; 

And then, whenever death may call, 

They'll be prepared to die.’ 
Wilmington, Del., Feb. 21, 1851. 


A. 8. 
[Y. P. Gaz. 








Religion. 
A RUINED MAN. 


Two neighbors were engaged in earnest con- 
versation. The remarks made as they separa- 
ted, were, “ So he is a ruined man.” 

“Ts there no hope in the case ?” 

“ Not in the slightest.” 

What had happened to him who was so em- 
phatically calledaruined man? A suit respect- 
ing his title to the lands he held in possession 
had been decided against him. The broad 
acres which he had called his own, were now 
to pass into the hands of another. He wasto go 
forth penniless, from what had long been his 
happy home. He was a ruined man. Men 
sympathized with him. They saw that he was 
ruined, and therefore gave their sympathy. 

But when a man loses his title to an inheri- 
tance, which is incorruptible, undefiled, and 
fadeth not away; when sentence in heaven’s 
tribunal has been pronounced against him, few 
look upon him as a ruined man, and few sym- 
pathize with him. A man ruined for time is a 
bad spectacle. What shall we say then, of a 
man ruined for eternity ! 

A man of feeling would be very sorry if he 
were accessory to the temporal ruin of another. 
If one should be the means of reducing anoth- 
er to poverty, he would never fail to reproach 
himself for the act; at least, he would never 
fail to do so when he witnessed the poverty and 
discomfort he had caused. What should be the 
feeling of one who had been accessory to the 
eternal ruin of another—he has taken away 
his birth-right, and left him to pine into eternal 
want ? 

Men are accessory to the eternal, much oft- 
ener than to the temporal ruin of men. Let 
them take heed.—.M. Y. Observer. 

















Natural ffistorp. 
A BEAR STORY. 


At the first settlement of Vermont, three 
young men left their homes in Massachusetts, 
with rifles in hand, and bought each a tract of 
land side by side in the wilderness. They 
erected a log hut, and agreed to live together, 
and work first on one, and then on the other’s 
farm alternately. After a few months’ harmo- 
nious action, one of them became dissatisfied, 
and would no longer work only on his own 
land. Thus they continued some time, with- 
out anything to interrupt their course. One 
day the two who were at work together, were 











ing by himself. They grasped their rifles, and 
flew to the relief of their comrade; but when 
they came in sight of him, such a ludicrous 
scene presented itself to their gaze, that it was 
sometime before they could restrain themselves 
from laughing sufficiently to hold their rifles 
with a steady hand. This man was at work, 
having placed his rifle against a tree some little 
distance off, when a large bear came between 
him and his rifle, and attacked him Finding 
there was no time to lose, he sprang for the 
nearest sapling that the bear could not climb, 
and was soon up into it; but the sapling was 
too slender to bear his weight, and it bent over 
like a bow, which brought him in such a posi- 
tion that he had to hold on both with his feet 
and hands, and the bent part of his body, 
which was covered with buckskin, hung down 
within reach of the bear, when he stood on his 
hind legs, and with a stroke of his forepaw, set 
him in a swinging motion, The bear very pa- 
tiently sat on his haunches till he became 
more steady, and would then give him another 
blow, and the same result followed; but his 
claws did not penetrate the buckskin, and the 
flesh was not torn. After the two had indulg- 
ed in a hearty laugh they drew up their rifles, 
and stretched poor Bruin lifeless upon the 
ground. The result was, they united again, 
and worked together afterward.—Juv, Wesleyan. 





——— @ditorial. 


. MORAL HEROISM.—I. 

JOHN HOWARD. 
In this series of articles, dear reader, I pro- 
pose to show you, by an account of the lives 
of philanthropic men, that true heroism does 
not consist so much in being a valiant warrior, 
and braving death at the cannon’s mouth, as it 
does in conquering our evil passions, and ex- 
erting ourselves to alleviate the sufferings of 
the wrong and oppressed. The first which I 
shall notice is John Howard—one of the most 
benevolent and self-sacrificing men that ever 
lived. 

John Howard was born at Clapton, a few 
miles from London, in 1727. He enjoyed but 
a short time the advantages of a school educa- 
tion, and was apprenticed at an early age to 
a wholesale grocer. This was contrary to his 
tastes and wishes, yet he submitted with that 
same self-sacrificing spirit which so marked 
his after life. 

He was soon relieved, however, from this sit- 
uation by the death of his father, and coming 
into possession of considerable property, resolv- 
ed to repair the defects in his education; for 
this purpose, and also for the sake of benefit- 
ing his health, which was very poor, he deter- 
mined to travel, and accordingly visited both 
France and Italy, acquiring the languages, and 
also commenced studying some of the easier 
branches of natural philosophy, and the theory 
of medicine. 

He afterwards returned to England, and de- 
voted himself to religious duties, spending 
much of his time in visiting the poor. But 
wishing very much to visit the scene of the 
earthquake, which destroyed a great part of the 
city of Lisbon, he embarked in a packet for 
that place. The French and English were 
then at war, and unfortunately the vessel fell 
into the hands of a French privateer, on board 
of which he and his companions were treated 
in a most barbarous manner. They were car- 
ried to an old castle at Brest, and there lodged 
in a filthy dungeon. After being forty hours 
without food, a piece of meat was thrown into 
the den, as though they were wild beasts, and 
in this state of misery, they were kept for more 
than a week. Sometime after he effected his 
release and that of his companions, and it 
was probably this actual experience of the suf- 
ferings of the captive, that caused him to de- 
vote so much of his attention to prison reforms. 














surprised at the sad outcries of the one work- 


Considering his feeble health, his affluent 
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circumstances, and his quiet and contemplative 
character, it would be most natural to suppose 
that he would pass his days in retirement and 
leisure, without feeling self-condemned if he 
had done so; but he had not so learned the 
duty of a Christian, and his life was a practical 
exemplification of the Scriptural command— 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” While at Naples in the June of 
1770, he made what in ancient times would 
have been called, “a solemn covenant with 
God.” That is, he wrote down a resolve “to 
devote himself and all that he possessed to the 
service of God.” 

When at home, he was most assiduous in 
his attentions to the poor, and when abroad, he 
wrote home directions for their relief aud im- 
provement. In 1773, he commenced his phi- 
lanthropic tours. He visited all the county 
jails in England, inquired into wrongs and 
abuses of the prisonefs, and on his return caus- 
ed measures of reform to be adopted by Parlia- 
ment. He then did the same in Scotland and 
Ireland, and afterwards published an account 
of his investigations, which served much to- 
wards rousing the attention of the people to the 
subject. 

He subsequently made four more tours to 
the continent, in which he visited every part 
of it; and whereever he found abuses, spoke 
boldly to the authorities about them. In many 
cases he went into prisons which were infect- 
ed with contagious diseases, and once embark- 
ed in a vessel that had sickness on board, in 
order to enter the hospitals at the port whither 
the vessel was going, and ascertain from ex- 
perience how the patients were treated. 

Thus he continued in his philanthrophic la- 
bors until he caught the disease of a young 
lady whom he visited when at Cherson in Rus- 
sia. This was on his seventh foreign tour, and 
although he received the best medical attend- 
ance, it was nevertheless unavailing, and he 
breathed his last on the morning of the 20th of 
January, 1790. 

A monument is erected to his memory in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and he is ever instanced as a 
most noble and disinterested benefactor of his 


fellow men. N. W. B. 


En 


THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

There was a voice of lamentation and woe 
around the grave of the loved and loving broth- 
er. Stern anguish wrung the hearts of the gen- 
tle sisters. A low and wailing sound arose 
around the grave of Lazarus. The friend of 
Jesus lay in the silent dust, bound with the icy 
chains of death’s dreamless sleep. Jesus and 
his disciples, Mary and Martha, and many of 
those that Lazarus had loved, stood o’er the 
grave, and as they thought of the kind and gen- 
tle brother, the loving and affectionate friend, 
tears streamed on their faces, and wailings low 
and deep again awoke the echoes of the spot, 
that was wont to be so silent, gloomy and de- 
serted. 

Jesus wept; mourned the loss of him,the love- 
ly, pure and gentle one. Yet, he strove to as- 
suage the grief of those around. Weep not, 
he said. Mourn not for him, who now rejoices 
with the just on high. He hath ever trod the 
straight and narrow road that leads to realms 
of endless day. Though his body is now laid 
in the bosom of the earth, yet shall he rise from 
the grave and triumph o’er the victor death. 

Though Mary heard the words of Jesus, they 
brought no joy to her soul. For how can the 
hope of future joy and peace, or all the hopes 
of earth, fill the place of some fondly loved be- 
ing, but lost, forever lost to us. How shall the 
voice of consolation sound on the heart that 





death hath made desolate. Though lost to us, 
how do we love the memory of the dead. Mary 
turned her cheerful glanee upon the mournful 
face of Jesus, but no breathing of hope beamed 
on her sad and aching heart, and she replied: 

“ Yes, Lord, I know that he shall rise at the 
resurrection of the last day. I know that he 
shall be with thee in yon bright spirit land. 
But never more on earth shall the bright and 
sunny smile that oft hath cheered us at day’s 
decline, when our labors were ended, beam on 
that once happy home, that death hath ravish- 
ed. Ah, never more shall those dumb, cold 
lips breath sacred songs that holy men so oft 
have sung. His young heart shall no more 
know the voice of love. The sun shall rise in 
glory and beauty, the sweet breezes shall blow, 
the harvests shall yield their produce, the voice 
of prayer and praise shall ascend to the throne 
of God, but never shall his slumbers be broken. 
Year shall roll on year, and age on age, but he 
will not heed their changes. Never more let 
the voice of gladness greet my ear. Hence- 
forth shall thy grave be my shrine, O my broth- 
er, my tears shall water the leaf around thy 
tomb.” 

She ceased to speak, and her mournful voice 
sunk to that low, sad wail again. 

The voice of Jesus again arose, but its grief 
was hushed. “Roll back the stone,” he said 
“and let me view his resting place. Let me be- 
hold the form of him I loved while living, and 
who, though dead, still hath thy love.” 

At that command, Martha lifted up her head, 
bowed in grief, and replied, “The sun hath 
risen, and shed his light o’er this grave, and 
his last descending beams have for the fourth 
time looked upon the resting place of our be- 
loved, and by this time, Lord, corruption hath 
taken place, and the fall of dust to dust hath 
began,” 

“ Martha,” Jesus replied, “Said I not unto 
you, that, if thou would’st believe, thou should’st 
see the glory of God? Therefore, doubt not, 
but believe and behold the glory of heaven’s 
eternal King.” 

Then did they as he commanded, and rolled 
away the stone. Then Jesus lifted up his heart 
and voice to God on high, and thus he prayed: 
“ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me ; 
and thou dost always hear me; but that those 
around may indeed believe thy kingdom is come 
do I now call on thee.” And when he had pray- 
ed, he called with a loud voice: “ Lazarus, 
arise from thy sleep, and come forth from thy 
resting place.” At the sound of his voice, the 
monster’s chain was burst asunder, and Laza- 
rus arose and came forth from the tomb, a liv- 
ing, breathing being. 

Thus, Lord, let thy voice dissolve the bonds 
of sin. Let thy call awake us from the death 
of this world, to life immortal. Let every doubt 
and fear disappear from our minds, and our 
spirits dwell in the light of thy glorious per- 
fection. * 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


New Haven, May 7th, 1851. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I send enclosed 
one dollar for the present volume of your valua- 
ble little Companion, which I have read with 
interest for seven years, and I hope that I may 
be able to read it for as many years more. I 
have lent the back volumes to several persons, 
who have since commenced to subscribe for 
the Youth’s Companion ; they all are very much 
pleased with it. Yours respectfully, 
W. W. Wincuester. 
——f=— 
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Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,25. 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 





Variety. 


EAGLE AND LION. 


Capt. S——, several years ago, who com- 
manded a vessel from this port, attended a 
cock-fight in London, and was asked if there 
were any game-cocks in America. Yes, said 
the captain, we have a breed called the shake- 
bags. The company were very curious to see 
one, as he assured them there was one on board 
his ship, which would clear the coop of any 
cock in England. Bets to a large amount were 
immediately made, and Capt. S. produced an 
American eagle from a meal bag, which with 
one claw, crushed the puny silver spurred hero 
of the pit, to a jelly. This was, no sooner ac- 
complished, than he quickly returned him to 
the bag again. The ring was in a complete 
consternation at the wonderful strength of the 
American cock, and would not consent to have 
him taken away if money would purchase the 
surprising fowl. Capt.S. took a generous price 
with apparent reluctance, at the same time ob- 
serving to the crowd, that this same bird had 
twice beaten the British, @on,—and he left them 
to enjoy their bargain ®-Boston News-Lelter. 


—————.—————_ 


CAPTURE OF BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


The renowned Sion Harris, of Greenville, 
Liberia, captured a boa some time since, nine- 
teen feet in length. In hunting deer, he step- 
ped on a hill, the top of which broke in, and 
hearing a loud, puffing noise, he looked down 
and saw the monster. Immediately he stopped 
up the holes—one of them with his overcoat— 
and returning home, constructed a box twelve 
feet in length, with which he designed captur- 
ing it. He took with him a fork, with which 
he enlarged one of the holes, and then stuck 
one end of the box into it. He then built a 
large fire in the other hole, which soon drove 
the serpent into the box. She had forty-four 
young ones, a number of which followed her 
into the box. One of the young ones was sold 
to Captain Forsyth, for fifty dollars. It was 
twelve feet long. The old one was reserved 
for Dr. Hall, at one hundred and fifty dollars. 


—_——@———— 
“SING, BROTHER, SING.” 

Such was the request of a young Hindoo 
Christian to his friend, a few hours before he 
died. Rejoicing in the love of Christ, he call- 
ed for help in praising the Lamb that was slain 
and had washed him from his sins in his own 
blood. This young Brahmin had been truly 
converted through the labors of faithful mission- 
aries in India. He had given abundant proofs 
of love to the name and service of Jesus Christ. 
His godly life, however, was not long ; for it 
pleased his heavenly Father to call him early 
to himself. That dreadful disease, the cholera, 
removed him toa better world. A short time 
before his death, another young native Chris- 
tian came to see and comfort him; and as he 
laid his languishing head upon the bosom of 
his young friend, he broke out in an ectsacy 
of joy, saying, in his native tongue, “Sing, 
brother, sing.” “And what shall I sing ?” ask- 
ed his friend. “Sing salvation, salvation 
through the death of Jesus! salvation through 
Jesus Christ!” And so he died. So may you 
and I sing, when we come to die. 


—— 
A THOUGHTFUL CHILD. 


Accustom a child, as soon as it can speak, 
to narrate his little experiences, his chapter of 
accidents; his griefs, his fears, his hopes ; to 
communicate what he has noticed in the world 
without, and what he feels struggling in the 
world within. Anxious to have something to 
narrate, he will be induced to give attention 
to objects around him, and what is passing in 
the sphere of his instruction; and to observe 
and note events will become one of his first 
pleasures. This is the groundwork of a thought- 
ful chffracter. 








—~—_—_ 


REVERENCE IN THE PULPIT. 


Children, says the N. Y. Observer, are im- 
partial judges, and their judgment, as in the 
following case, should be heeded. A little 

irl in a neighboring city had often heard the 
oh of a popular preacher, and desired her 
mother to take her to his church. The mother 
gratified her request, and when the little child 
was returning home, she looked up and said, 


“ Mother, I don’t like the preaching of Mr. 

.” “And why do younot?” “ Because 
mother, he speaks of God just as if he were his 
cousin.” ' 





————_ 

Gov’s Work Perrecr.—It is a striking 
fact that the largest ocean steamers bear pre- 
cisely the same proportion in length and depth, 
that existed in Noah’s ark. After all the ex- 
periments since the deluge, ship-builders have 
to return to the model there given them. 

— 
Let the object of your life be, improvement 


in what is good. All is good which contributes ~ 


to the health of your own body and mind, and 
that of others. 











Poctrp. 
ORIGINAL. 


MY MOTHER. 


When fall the shades of twilight round, 
And eve her curtain flings 

O’er earth and all of earthly ground, 
And sublunary things, 

Then, as I view with watchful eye, 
In long procession slow, 

As calmly up the darkened sky, 
The peaceful starlings go, 

I think [ hear a voice from heaven, 
That whispers unto me ; 

‘ Those stars are angel guardians, given 
To watch and ward o’er thee.’ 


I think in every beauteous face, 
I see some long-lost friend, 

And o’er me from her heavenly place, 
My mother’s image bend. 

My sainted mother—long ago 
We laid beneath the sod, 

But her soul hath broke its fetters low, 
And soared to meet its God. 

Mother, thour’t happy, free from pain, 
From care and sorrow free ; 

Thou may’st not come to me again, 
But I may go to thee. 


Then still I'll list the bright stars voice, 
They tell me I shall rise, 

And once again with thee rejoice, 
Mother, above the skies. 

And still at eve, I'll think that thou, 
With features calm and mild, 

With loving eye and heavenly brow, 
Dost watch thy wandering child. 
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LINES FOR THE YOUNG. 


Ah! happy youth, how sweet your hours! 
How swift thy moments fly ; 

Tho’ thou art blooming as the flowers, 
Thy bloom, like their’s, must die. 


If age does not thy frame impair, 
Nor troubles make thee sigh ; 

Young as thou art, death’s hand is near— 
To-morrow thou may’st die! 


Let not one precious moment pass 
Without some duty done ; 

Some love to God, some faith, some grace, 
Some happy victory won. 


He who once said, “ Give me thy heart,” 
Spoke these kind words to thee ; 

Then yield thyself—from sin depart— 
Jesus shall set thee free. 


Husband thy time then, happy youth! 
Improve thy talent well ; 

Serve God in spirit and in truth, 
He'll make thee happier still. 


Incline thine ear to his kind voice, 
Give him thy heart in prayer, 

Delay it not—now make thy choice, 
For Jesus now will hear. 


But fear to slight his offered grace, 
In these thy youthful days, 

Lest thou shouldst never know his peace, 
And walk in wisdom’s ways. 

Princeton, N. J. Y. P. Gazette. 
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